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cultivation of two hundred years. Its inhabitants 
are reckoned sober, steady, and well-to-do, beyond 
even the wont of New England towns ; and peace 
and prosperity reign within its borders. Yet, 
some fifteen years after its incorporation, the 
township, or, as it was then called, the settlement 
of Hadley, escaped utter destruction by a singu- 
lar and providential incident, the particulars of 
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which are still preserved among its inhabitants. 
That bright farewell of the American autumn, 
known as the Indian summer, was lighting up 
with its gold and crimson the dense primeval 
forest which clothed the banks of the Connecticut 
river, in the year 1675. Westward, for wn- 
reckoned leagues, spread the ancient wilderness, 


tenanted by the bear, the bison, and roving tribes | 
of red men scarcely less savage; but, where the | 


chain of the Green Mountains terminated in one | 


bold summit hard by the noble stream, the smoke 
of home fires, the outline of fenced fields, and the 
opening of paths eut through the forest, showed 
where lay, in its own sheltered clearing, the latest 
of the New England townships. It consisted of 
one street of low log-houses, shaded on either side 
by tall trees, which the axe had spared as a de- 
fence against the summer heat. In the centre 
there was a green with a draw-well, and a sort of 
shed, called the justiee-room ; and at the top of the 
street, a house little distinguished from the rest, 
except that it was of larger size, and stood in the 
midst of an inclosure, whose turf mounds and 
rudely carved headstones told that, from all his 
wanderings and settlements, man goeth to his long 
home; for it was the resting-place of the village 
dead, and the log fabric was their Puritan 
meeting-house. 

Little more than half a century had elapsed 
since the Pilgrim Fathers cast anchor in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and built their dwellings upon its 
woody shore. Continued persecution at home, the 
civil war, and the restoration of the Stuarts, had 
brought many a subsequent colony ; and at length 
a company of emigrants from the eastern counties 
of England had chosen this ground beside the 
Connecticut, and called their settlement from the 
ancient town of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, which in 
process of time was changed to its present ortlio- 
graphy. They had come with little wealth and 
few conveniences to set up civilized life in the 
wilderness ; but there was among them a treasury 
of strong hands and honest hearts, of high prin- 
ciples and Puritan morals. There was a firmness 
of faith, a steadfastness of purpose, and a love of 
civil liberty, which have not yet died in their 
descendants. Many were kinsmen, and all were 
united by the common faith which had brought 
them across the ocean, from English farm and' 
city, to strive with rneged nature in the western 
wild. As in the rest of the New England colonies, 
their minister had come with them, and built his 
own manse, which was separated from the meeting- 
house only by the quiet graveyard. Many of the 
first settlers now rested there ; but boys and girls 
had grown up in their stead, families had mul- 
tiplied, and the township of Hadley flourished 
amid the forest. Its log-houses were rough and 
low, and its farms were but half reclaimed; its 
mechanical resources consisted of a rustic mill on 
one of the rapids of the river, a forge, three hand- 


| 








looms, and sundry spinning-wheels. There was 
neither import nor export trade; all things were 
home-made, and life was homely. There was 
neither luxury nor poverty; none were idle, and 
none were overworked; the sectarian questions 
which troubled the peace of larger colonies had 
happily not come among them; and the little 
settlement lived and prospered in the fashion of 
patriarchal times. 

The local government was administered on the 
same primitive plan. Remote from court and 
senate, Hadley had neither mayor nor corpora- 
tion, judge nor assize. By common consent, the 
minister and the elders of his congregation arbi- 
trated in all disputes, counselled in all difficulties, 
dealt with the erring, and assessed each man’s 
contribution of labour or produce, for the help of 
poor brethren and the support of the forest 
church. That village tribunal had as yet no 
crimes to punish. If removed from the appliances 
of life in the old country, those dwellers of the 
woods were also far from its dregs’ and its temp- 
tations. Their position encouraged the growth of 
the hardy and heroic virtues, and befriended the 
faith which gave stability to them all. Amid the 
pathless forests and unnavigated streams, grand 
with the growth and silence of centuries, the 
power and presence of Him who in the beginning 
created the heavens and the earth came nearer to 
their minds ; they lived as it were in the shadow 
of his hand, and felt that man at his best estate is 
altogether vanity. Peace and piety reigned ini the 
log-built cottages ; youth was innocent, and age 
was honoured. Every hand found employment in 
the house or in the field; and when work was 
done, children and grandchildren gathered round 
the evening fire, to hear the grey-heads that had 
seen it, tell of the far-off old England—its ancient 
history, its famous battle-fields, its towns and 
castles, minsters and monuments, the tales of 
local tradition, and the story of their own times. 
These were the chronicles of Hadley, and formed 
no inconsiderable part of its people’s education. 
Their news was brought by wandering hunters, 
or travellers from the settlements on the bay ; yet 
the emigrant Puritans were not ignorant men, or 

iven to undervalue learning, as the echools they 

unded still testify; and in that isolated colony 
the two men in highest authority were the minister 
and the schoolmaster. 

The former, known in all the New England 
churches as the godly and gifted Mr. Russell, was 
one of the first settlers, having emigrated in mere 
childhood with his father, a man of much learning 
and some gentle blood, who, for conscience sake, 
gave up family, friends, and a living in Laud’s 
diocese, to become a Puritan preacher, and accom- 
pany*a band of pilgrim men to the western wilder- 
ness. Mr. Russell had held fast by his father’s 
faith, devoted himself to the same studies, jour- 
neyed for that purpose to the distant university of 
Leyden, and returned to succeed him in that poor 
and solitary meeting-house. Preaching and teach- 
ing, he had grown grey, having there passed the 
meridian of an earnest and laborious life. Many 
who heard him preach on his occasional visits 
to the towns of Plymouth and Whitehaven, ima- 
gined his light was put under a bushel in that 
out-of-the-world corner; but he said it was the 
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called to work, end the love and reverence with 
which his rustic congregation regarded him, could 
not have been surp assed in the ‘most famous and 
flourishing chur “4 

The minister was not only their teacher in 
spiritual things, but their adviser in all perplex- 
ities. The times were full of strange tales and 
chances : 
settlements to seek Mr. Russell’s counsel; con- 
sciences had been unburdened to him, and family 
secrets revealed; for, beyond his persuasive elo- 





rare combination of qualities which the ancients 
called discretion. A heavy loss had fallen upon 
lim eighteen years before, in the death of his wife. 
She had been the daughter of one of the Covenanters 
settled at Leyden, where so many of his perse- 
cuted people found refuge. There Mr. Russell 
had become acquainted with the family ; common 
faith and common suffering strengthened the 
aflection which sprang up between them, and 
the Seottish girl cast in her lot with the New 
England minister. My. Russell was accustomed 
to say, “ Her presence made his earthly home so 


this side Jordan.” But she caught the swamp 
fever, that waster of the American settlements, and 
died while their only child was yet in infancy. 
The minister never thought of another in her stead, 
|| but devoted himself more to his work and people, 
saying it was but the separation of a day till they 
|| should meet again in their Father’s house; 
| as years rolled on, his daughter grew up, 


and 





|| heart and home. 

|| Mistress Ruth Russell—for such was the mode 
of styling unmarried gentlewomen in the seven- 
|| teenth century —we us generally acknowledged to 
|| be a fair and comely maiden; but personal advan- 
tages had little praise among those serious and 
earnest-minded people. The minister’s daughter 
stood in higher esteem, because she was her 


his house, the kindly lightener of his labours, and 
withal possessed of a sober judgment and clear 
understanding beyond the wont of maidens. How 
much her solitary home, peculiar position, and 
daily converse with her father, had influenced 
Ruth’s mind, none could say ; but it was believed 
that the minister trusted her in all things, and the 
old people of the village compared her to the wise 
|| Judith and the prudent Abigail. The school- 
|| master set her as an example. before his female 
|| scholars—for he taught both boys and girls. It 
| was the fashion of the times, and suited well the 
|| sober manners and hardy habits of the people. 
|| Brothers and sisters were subjects of the same 
| strict discipline and sound instruction. At home, 
the one learned the use of the axe and rifle, the other 
good housewifery accomplishments, in the modern 
BE a, were neither prized nor wanted in the forest 
|| settlement; and much of the strong sense and 
adie industry yet to be found in New England 
homes is probably owing to that system of female 
| education which still remains in the country 
| Villages. 

| Jacob Warder was the oldest man in the settle- 
| ment, and in many respects the most expericnced, 





father’s help and comfort, the careful manager of 


part of his Master’s vineyard wherein he had been | though one of the latest comers. 


His father had 
suffered finé and imprisonment for Puritan prac- 
tices in the reign of the old Queen, as people still 

called Elizabeth. His childhood had seen James 


| the F irst, in his progress from Scotland to take 


possession of the English throne; his youth had 
refused to hear the Book of Sports read on the 


| Sabbath day ; his manhood had fought at Edge-hill 


it was said that men came from distant , 


quence, the village preacher was noted for that | 


jair, that it might be he was dreaming of rest on | 


| 
{ 


and | 


partly filled her mother’s place in the good man’s | 


and Marston Moor; but in the last days of the Com- 
monwealth, when it became evident that tyranny 
and the Stuarts would be restored, Jacob took up 
the pilgrim staff, in spite of his grey hairs, and 
a tombstone he had laid in the churchyard of 
St. Edmondsbury, above the wife of his youth. 
With his seven sons, and all that pertained to 
them, the old man sailed westward, to find a home 
beyond the reach of the oppressor, and worship 
God in the freedom of the forest. Now, at the 
close of his fourscore summers, Jacob stood like a 
link between the living generation and one whose 
history had been written. Time had bowed his 
powerful frame, and ploughed his broad brow with 
many 2 furrow; but he enjoyed that preservation 
of faculties which makes long life desirable ; his 
memory was good and his judgment clear; he 
could read the smallest print, hear a whisper, a and 
keep pace with his grandchildren in the wood- 
land ways. Jacob was well descended ; his educa- 
tion had been liberal ; and he felt: that he was called 
to use the talents so long lent him, for the glory 
of God and the good of the settlement. The 
man of eighty years taught the village school. 
He was not to blame if boys and girls were not 
equally well grounded in the arts of reading and 
writing their mother tongue, in the knowledge of 


| the Bible and the Westminster Catechism. The old 





man was much feared among them; yet they 
would have missed him. His discipline was strict, 
aid his rebuke somewhat stern; but he had also 
praise for such as did well ; and his tales of the old 
country were inexhaustible. Jacob’s authority in 
the settlement was not small. His sound sense, 
his exemplary piety, and the experience gathered 
from so many scenes and years, gave his decisions 
weight with both old and young, and he was 
second ouly in influence to the minister in Hadley. 

His youngest son assisted him in the school, 
and lived with him in the cottage they had built 
together ; while the six elder were settled round 
him, with homes and families of their own. Jacob 
had named that last son for himself, and used to 
say the boy was like what he had been in his 
unbroken youth. Hadley could have spared any 
of its people better than young Jacob. Honest, 
brave, and kindly, he had a ready wit in speech or 
action, « fearless heart in danger, and a trusty 
hand in friendship. The temper of his mind was 
high and generous, but there was a leaven of haste 
and impatience in it, which would not brook 
disappointment or delay. 

‘Jacob, Jacob,” his father would say, “ thou 
hast need of schooling, even as I had at thy years ; 
and, doubtless, thou shalt have it, if thy head ever 
come to the greyness of mine.” 

Nevertheless, the old man was fond of his son, 
and had a hope. that the minister’s daughter would 
think well of him also, that the pair “might keep 
the school and live in the log cottage when he 
was gone. In this respect the young 7" wisely 
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thought with his father. Mr. Russell had been ' 
always partial to him; old Jacob and he were | 
special friends ; there had been an ancient friend- | 
ship between their families in England; and in | 
the pure and honest fashion of her people, it was 
thought Mistress Ruth was not inclined to look | 
unfavourably on young Jacob’s suit. He had | 
helped her to draw water from the well, and | 
to bring home the kine at milking time. There | 
were no servants in Hadley; the daughters of | 
its most respectable inhabitants did such offices, | 
without shame or hesitation, as Rebecca and 
Rachel had done in the pastoral times of the | 
world. 

“ Tt is a just and honourable request,” said the | 
minister, when his consent was asked, “ and there | 
is none in all our settlements to whom I would | 
ee willingly give my child; but inquire of 

uth, and if she be so minded, He that turned 
the water to wine at Cana bless your wedding.” 

Yet the good man spoke with a half sigh, and 
the look of one who felt there was something 
strange and difficult before him. 

“ Hast thou spoken to Mistress Ruth, my son, 
honestiy and in Christian sort, as I did to thy 
mother five-and-fifty years ago ?’’ said old Jacob, 
some evenings after, as he and his son sat by their 
bright wood fire. 

“Yea, father,” said the young man, without 
looking up; “and I will tell you her answer. She 
spake with all courtesy of her obligations for my 
fair regards, and also somewhat of her respect for 
me, but advised me to choose another bride, be- 
cause she had, what seemed to her mind, a provi- 
dential call to remain in her father’s house.” 

“Tt is strange,” said the eld man, after a brief 
silence, for the shock of the disappointment was 
great. “Our dwellings are hard by; we have 
always lived like kinsmen; Mr. Russell would not 
lose his daughter if she became my son’s wife; I 
cannot comprehend it. Yet the maiden is of an 
excellent spirit, and would not act without reason. 
Can it be that any private and special affliction 
hath fallen on her or her father? If so, why do 
they make strangers of us? Our friendship hath 
stood some trials ; but this perplexes me. Never- 
theless, Mr. Russell hath wisdom beyond mine, as 
indeed becomes bis high calling; and I know that 
whatsoever be their strait, the faith of Ruth the 
Moabitess will be found in his daughter.” 

Duty, with the Puritans, was always the first 
consideration. Before it, all earthly interests and 
affections were but as the small dust of the balance. 
Though he could not understand the cause of 
Ruth’s refusal, old Jacob at once acquiesced, as 
conscientious motives had been assigned ; but young 
Jacob could not see it by his father’s light. The 
youth looked chafed and troubled ; partly thought 
himself an ill-used man ; took to roving restlessly 
in the forest with his rifle, instead of helping his 
father in the school; and was heard to say that, 
but for the grieving of the old man, he would go 
and try his fortune in some other settlement. 

The story of his, failure was thus circulated in 
the village, and became the topic and wonder of 
that secluded community. Old and young had 
agreed that the match was a fitting one. The long 
friendship of the families, their respective posi- 





tions in the township, and what was termed the 





favourable appearances of Mistress Ruth’s mind, 
had led them to regard it as an almost certain 
event; and the curiosity which is said to be 
natural to man, and still more so to woman, being 
an active principle even in those serious and thrifty 
households, the maids and matrons of Hadley 
puzzled themselves to discover what their minis- 
ter’s daughter could mean by saying she had a 
providential call to remain in her father’s house. 

Much remark or inquiry on any subject is apt 
to bring forth unexpected tales, and so it proved 
on the banks of the: Connecticut. As the even- 
ings lengthened, and neighbours began to talk 
round their fires of the unlooked-for turn in young 
Jacob’s suit, there arose whispers of unusual and 
inexplicable doings about the minister’s house. It 
was more closely kept ; while Mistress Ruth came 
out less than she was wont, and looked as though 
some great care were on her mind. Mr. Russell 
himself seemed watchful and anxious, and people 
were not so readily admitted to his house as they 
had been. Mrs. Deborah, the sempstress, who 
lived opposite, and sometimes sat up late, said she 
had seen lights passing in its chambers, when the 
minister had gone to preach at Plymouth, and all 
the village had been hours at rest. Reapers, who 
had been in the fields binding up sheaves far in 
the harvest night, had heard a singing of psalns, 
by a strange and mighty voice, in that part of the 
forest nearest the manse; and a discreet herds- 
man declared that, one morning when he rose to 
look after his cattle before the sun, a figure, tall 
and grey as a pillar of smoke, had crossed the 
churchyard in his sight, and disappeared suddenly, 

tween the great oak and the minister’s house. 
These reports puzzled the oldest and wisest of the 
township. Many shadows of ancient superstition 
and terror rested on the time. They had heard of 
forbidden arts and communications with beings 
not of earthly mould; but the respect and affec- 
tion with which their minister was still regarded, 
his unremitting attention to their temporal and 
spiritual wants, his unwearied labours and un- 
changed faithfulness, made them agree that his 
part in the matter could not be a sinful one, 
though even old Jacob wished that some unravel- 
ling of so strange a clue could be found. 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
ST. JAMES’S PARK.—THE GREEN PARK. 


THERE is no public inclosure set apart for the 
recreation and gratuitous use of the people, either 
in this country or on the Continent, which, being 
of no greater extent, has a claim to comparison 
with St. James’s Park. Foreigners are invariably 
struck with the beauty of the garden landscapes it 
presents at so many different points of view, with 
the noble grandeur of the old trees, the diversity 
in the arrangement of the walks, which gives the 
sense of “ample space to narrow bounds,” and 
with its magnificent architectural surroundings. 
They describe it as a “ pleasure-garden,” “a 
gem,” “a jewel;” and all such descriptions are 
just and apposite; for it is not easy to ima- 
gine a more delicious retreat than this park 
presents in the full glory of summer, when the 
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smoke of the city, and their dense green forms are 
glassed in the lake, while, between the embow- 
ering vistas, samples of the finest architecture 
terminate the perspective. 

The London public are fully alive to the attrac- 
tions of this pleasant spot, and during the whole 
of the summer months St. James’s Park is popu- 
lous all day long, if the weather is fine, and lite- 
rally crowded in the evenings. To pass in the 
course of two or three minutes from the tumult, 
the crush, and the din of the Strand, into an 
arcadian-like inclosure, rich in flowering shrubs, 
winding walks, grassy lawns and plateaus, and 
the whole in a domain of comparative stillness and 


repose, is too great a treat to the Londoner to be | 


either forgotten or despised ; and, accordingly, we 
find that he sets a proper value upon it, and enjoys 
it with frequency and with a relish. 

One never-failing and growing attraction in our 
day is the famous collection of water-fowls sport- 
ing in the lake. Visit the park at what hour 
or at what season you will, and you find the 
birds the chief centre of attraction. The self- 
taught naturalists of London, who are by no 
means a small company, regard them with pecu- 
liar affection, and in a manner consider them their 
own property, which, to all intents and purposes 
educational, they are. Many of the metropolitan 
bird-fanciers and breeders know them all as well 
as a shepherd knows his flock, and will identify a 
new-comer, or miss an absent bird, as readily. 
They are really a most numerous, brilliant, and 
interesting collection. That rara avis in terré, 
the black swan, is here with the rest ; but he cuts 
a small figure among the crowd of beauties who 
are so much handsomer than he. 

If the birds are dear to the naturalists, they 
are no less dear to the children, whom a fine 
sunshiny evening brings to the water’s edge. 
Children are said to be greedy of cakes, but the 
didappers in the park are greedier still, and will 
eat any amount of buns, biscuits, and gingerbread 
you may choose to bestow. They are not content 
with begging open-billed in the water, but will 
waddle out upon the land, and besiege a petti- 
coated urchin with a bun until they have rifled 
him of the last crumb. Then they quarrel so 
delightfully among themselves over a piece which 
is too big to swallow. Twenty ie at it together ; 
blue-nose gets a hold of it, and, rising in the air, 
flies off for fifty yards, in the hope to gorge it 
by himself; but in a moment the whole twenty are 
scouring and scuttling after him, and pecking 
away as before; then red-poll has it in his bill, 
and makes a desperate attempt to swallow it, but 
he lets it fall, and cock-tail flies away with it; then 
the whole herd is after cock-tail, who, because he 
can’t defend himself with his mouth full, has to 
drop it in his turn. The contest begins anew; 
but by this time the bone of contention is mani- 
festly diminishing in size; and lo! up sails that 
big swan, opens his gaping pair of compasses, 
takes his measure of the prize, and in a twinkling 
it disappears. All this is a favourite performance ; 
it affords immense excitement to the tiny lookers- 
on, who witness it with irrepressible shouts of 
delight ; and it is a spectacle which the older 
urchins, versed in the failings and temptations 
incidental to all biped lovers of buns, know very 





well how to get up. The birds are under the 
special protection of* the Ornithological Society, 
whose Swiss Cottage stands upon a small island at 
the eastern end of the lake. The cottage contains 
the Society’s council-room, the keeper’s apart- 
ments, and an apparatus for hatching eggs by 
steam ; around are the feeding-places and decoys. 
The fowls breed on the island, making their own 
nests among the shrubs and grasses. 

The area of St. James’s Park is very limited— 
the whole comprising little more than fourscore 
acres. In the reign of Henry vi11, it was but a 
swampy field at the rear of St. James’s Hospital. 
That bluff monarch converted the hospital into 
St. James’s Palace, and, by draining and inclosing 
the field, transformed it into a pleasure-ground. 
During subsequent reigns, it was used as a nursery 
for deer, and partly for a tilting-ground. Charles 1 
made it the site of a royal menagerie, and en- 
couraged the plantation of trees within it. The 
council of the Commonwealth, after demolishing 
the king’s houses, proposed to cut down the royal 
trees, “that no footsteps of monarchy might 
remain unviolated’”—a proposal which was not, 
however, carried into execution. Charles 11 en- 
larged the park, and had it planted by the cele- 
brated Le Notre. In Evelyn’s Diary there is a 
record of the progress of the works during the 
years 1660-61-62. It was within this period that 
the canal was dug, and the ornamental water led 
in ; the walks, rides, the mall, laid out and bordered 
with young trees, and the water first stocked with 
aquatic fowls. It may not be generally known 
that it was here, and about the date of 1662-3, 
that the art of skating on the ice was first wit- 
nessed in England. ‘The royalist exiles who had 
accompanied or followed the king to Holland, had 
there learned the art in tolerable perfection, and 
naturally resumed it on their return. Evelyn 
calls it “a very pretty art,” and expresses the 
pleasure he derived from witnessing it. 

It was in the park of St. James’s that Charles 11 
gained much of that popularity which he always 
retained among the middle classes of his subjects. 
He would be found there alone early in the morn- 
ings, feeding his fowls or swimming his dogs ; 
and he would be found there in the middle of the 
day, with his courtiers and favourites, playing at 
mall, a game in which he excelled, in the long 
walk which still bears the name of the game. 
The sport, which has long gone out of date, con- 
sisted of driving a wooden ball through a hoop 
suspended on a lofty pole, by means of a kind of 
mallet (mall) with a long elastic handle. In 
Charles’s day the frequent presence of the king 
made a sanctuary of the park: persons could not 
be arrested within its precincts, and constables 
were committed to prison who attempted to serve 
a warrant. On the other hand, no violence or 
quarrelling was permitted ; and to draw a sword 
in the park would have been an offence seriously 
punished. Not only that, but traitorous or sedi- 
tious language, though venial elsewhere, was 
punished rigorously if uttered within the park; 
and men were seized, fined, and imprisoned for 
such offences, 

On the south side of the park, leading from 
Storey’s Gate to Buckingham Palace, runs Bird- 
cage Walk. This also is an old name, derived 
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from the fact that, during Charles’s reign, the | claimed, has a few years wrought in these once 
intervals between the trees that bordered the road | happy and cheerful personages! How many of 
were filled with the cages of an aviary, which was | those who in this very spot then delighted my 
under the care of a resident keeper. The thought- | eyes, are now mouldering in the silent grave!” 
less monarch seems to have enjoyed the contem- | But though no monarch since Charles has made 
plation of animal life; he surrounded himself with | it his favourite haunt, the park has been sub- 
dogs and feathered pets within doors and without, | jected to improvements in almost every sueceed- 
and invariably treated them with kindness. He | ing reign, and every sovereign has accorded the 
often visited his collection in the park, where he privilege of the park to the people. In 1699, 
had a pelican, a milk-white raven, two Balearian | William m1 opened a convenient passage to it 
eranes, together with a collection of quadrupeds, through Spring Gardens. Queen Caroline, indeed, 
which, although familiar enough to Englishmen of | wanted to shut the people out, and make a gar- 
the present day, were then extremely rare. Evelyn | den out of one of the parks. She consulted Wal- 
states that when one of his eranes broke one of its | pole about it, and asked him what it would cost. 











long legs, the king had “a wooden one” made for 
it—after which, the bird, it is to be supposed, was 
a greater curiosity than before. 

On referring to engravings of St. James’s Park, 
bearing date more than a century back, we are 
made sensible of the alterations which have since 
been effected on the spot. The old formal planta- 
tions of Le Notre have been so changed and mo- 
dified, that it is difficult to recover even the trace 
of them. ‘The entire change in the form of the 
lake; the felling of old trees, and the judicious 
substitution in many places of shrubs and ever- 
greens; the arrangement of flower-beds, and the 
re-distribution of gravel walks; have literally re- 
ereated the scene, and transformed a wearisome 
formality into a variety always new. The old 
prints show Rosamend’s Pond on. the south-west 
side of the park. This pond was older than the park 
itself, being mentioned in a grant of Henry vitr. 
It was a long time notorious as the suicidal 
resort of ill-starred lovers. It was filled up in 
1770, during the progress of some material 
improvements. 

No sovereign after Charles 11 seems to have 
manifested any particular partiality for this park ; 
but it continued for several generations to be the 
favourite promenade of the upper classes. As late 
as the beginning of the present century, fash- 
ionable company were in the daily habit of walk- 
ing here for two hours after dinner during the fine 
days of summer. The Mall was the scene of the 
promenade, which at that time presented a sight 
as remarkable in its way as Rotten Row does now. 
The difference is, that the present world of fashion 
rides before dinner instead of walking aiter—a 
much more healthful practice, whatever may be 
said as to the choice of an evening hour for din- 
ing. There is a touching passage on this subject 
in the “ Walk to Kew,” of the late Sir Richard 
Phillips, which we may be allowed to quote:— 
“‘ My spirits sunk,” says he, “and a tear started 
into my eyes, as I brought to mind those crowds 
of beauty, rank, and fashion which, till within 
these few years, used to be displayed in the centre 
mall of this park during the evenings of spring 
and summer. How often in my youth had I been 
a delighted spectator of the enchanted and enchant- 
ing assemblage! Here used to promenade, for 
one or two hours after dinner, the whole British 
world of gaiety, beauty, and splendour. Here 
could be seen in one moving mass, extending the 
whole length of the Mall, five thousand of the 
most lovely forms of female beauty in this ecoun- 
try, all splendidly attired, and accompanied by as 
many well-dressed men. What a change, I ex- 


“Oh!” said the caustic courtier, “only three 
crowns.” That was too much. Her Majesty did 
not think it worth while to provoke a rebellion, 
and gave up the project. Since then, not a word 
has been uttered of a like tendeney. George iv, 
in the years 1826-27-28, laid out the grounds upon 
a plan entirely new. William rv opened the com- 
munication, by means of a grand flight of steps, 
with Pall Mall, and built the Duke of York’s 
Column upon the platform at their summit. Her 
present Majesty has further ornamented the 
park; the Swiss Cottage was built in 1841, and 
in 1857 the handsome bridge was completed which 
spans the lake in the centre, and, while adding to 
the picturesque attractions of the scene, serves 
as & valuable convenience to pedestrians, by the 
saving of time. 

The reminiscences connected with this delight- 
ful spot and its immediate vicinity, would fill vo- 
lumes. Many of them would embrace the most 
important facts of English history. Charles i 
crossed this park on his way to execution at 
Whitehall, on the fatal 30th of January, 1649, 
and on his route pointed out a tree planted by his 
brother, Prince Henry. It was in this park that 
Cromwell consulted Whitelocke on the policy of 
making himself king, and met with that  no- 
table rebuff which is matter of history. Jt was 
here that Charles 11, while walking in the Mall, 
received the first intimation of the pretended 
Popish Plot of the infamous Oates. During: the 
“No Popery” riots of 1780, the Guards encamped 
in this park. Of late years, the ineidents which 
connect the park with royalty are of a peaceful, 
and for the most part of 2 jubilant kind. Salutes 
are fired here on days of publie rejoicing; grand 
military shows are held on the parade-ground 
which flanks its eastern limit ; and whenever the 
Queen goes to open or to elose the proceedings of 
Parliament, it is alone the Mall that the brilliant 
cortége leisurely advances, amidst the shouts and 
cheers of her loyal and admiring subjects. 

Memories of another sort are awakened by the 
glimpses which are caught now and then between 
the vistas of fhe trees, turn to what point of the 
compass you may. Buckingham Palace itself ter- 
minates the perspective of the Mall at its western 
end. © The old palace and quondam hospital of St. 
James rears a somewhat dingy facade about half 
way down, fraught with memories both haughty 
and humbling, glorious and disgraceful. Close by 
is Marlborough House, whose annals would make 
such 2 romance of history as was never written 
yet. Next to that is Carlton House, which the 
orgies of a godless monarch have marked with 
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painful memories. Turn away your eyes from these | 
homes of living sovereigns, and lo! they rest on 
the burial-place of sovereigns dead and gone ; for | 
there, above the trembling tops of the old elm trees, 


rise the quiet towers of Westminster Abbey, where | | for the cultivation it has undergone. 


moulder in silence the mighty of this world :-— 


“ And all that is left of their proud array, 
Is dust and ashes and bones and clay.” 


ing link, is the Green Parx. This is a clear, 
open, grassy space of something more than three- 
| Score acres, available to the people as a place of 
| exercise and recreation, but in no way remarkable 
It was for- 
| merly ly called Little St. James’s Parl. and a part 
of it was inclosed by George 111 in 1767, to add to 
the gardens of Buckingham House. It was here 
that the vast Temple of Concord was erected at 
» commemoration in 1814, and, from its 








Pleasanter memories than these are those con- | conanine arising ground and furnishing a large 
nected with men not born to rule, but to delight | open space, the spot has often been selected as the 


and instruct mankind; and in such memories also 
St. James’s Park is fruitful. On the south side | 


of the park is, or was till lately, the house in | | 


which Milton resided during his secretaryship to | 
Cromwell. In the wall of the garden of this | 
house is a doorway, now blocked up, probably that | 
by which Milton passed out on his way to White- 
hall. Hazlitt lived in this house in 1813; 
in that year Haydon was one of a party, at | 
which were present “ Charles Lamb and his poor | 
sister, and all sorts of odd, clever people, in a | 


large room, wainscoted and ancient, where Milton | 


lived and meditated.’ Looking upon the garden- 


political economist, who died here in 1832. Swift, 


and | 


| arena of grand pyrotechnic displays on nights of 
| public rejoicing. We can personally remember a 
series of such displays, from the peace of 1814 to 
| that of 1856, on all which occasions the firework 
| exhibitions in the Green Park have been thought 
to eclipse all others. In 1840-41 the soil of this 
| park was thoroughly drained, the surface re-laid, 
and to a certain extent planted. Its only orna- 
mental water is a reservoir of the Chelsea Water- 


Ww orks Company, erected on the highest ground at 


the north-east corner, and containing over a million 
i and a half gallons. From this point, on a clear 


| day, may be seen the Norwood and Wimbledon 
ground of Milton’s house was the house of Jeremy | 


Bentham, the great utilitarian philosopher and | 


Prior, and Rowe often walked together in the | 


Park; Dryden lived to frequent it; and it was a 
favourite resort of Goldsmith, who often mentions 
it in his Ess: 


rs. 








hills and the roof of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. 

On the east side of Green Park stands a row of 
the noblest mansions in London. Stafford House, 


| the town residence of the Duke of Sutherland, is 


j 


one of the most remarkable, the interior resembling 
| that of a Genoese palace. he collection of works 


The proximity of St. James’s Park to- the | of art of every kind assembled in this mansion— 


crowded highways of the city east and west, while | statues, 
it militates against its exclusiveness, brings all of fabulous value. 


sorts of company within its limits. 


gems, porcelain and paintings—are almost 
They comprise the works of 


The poorest | the greatest masters, ancient and modern, but are 


and humblest members of the community are ad- | not accessible to the public. 


mitted; but over all a careful though unmeddling 
surveillance is constantly maintained by gate- 
keepers and wardens appointed for the purpose. | 
Thus order is preserved and the public property | 
protected. The loungers and idlers that one meets | 
in the park in the summer days, and especially 


| 


| 
| 


before the evening sets in, are not all pleasure- | 


seckers who have come thither for recreation. A 


round number of foreign exiles, in dishabille, with | 


bushy beards and melancholy faces, make it their 
morning retreat, where, pining with home-sick- | 
ness, they wander among the green shades. A! 
more melancholy spectacle still are the number of 
persons ont of employ, who lounge and mope away 
whole days to beguile the misery of penniless 
inaction when employment is not to be had. 

The stranger who may visit the park should, 
before leaving, make the round of the parade- 
ground in the rear of the Horse Guards. Here, on 
the north side, is a piece of Turkish ordnance of 
remarkable size and workmanship ; and opposite to 
it is the immense mortar cast at Seville by order 
of Napoleon, and employed by Soult in the siege of 
Cadiz in 1812, and which threw shells a distance 
of three miles. On this spot was marshalled the 
state faneral procession of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington ; the body havi ing been removed from Chel- 
sea H ospital on the previous midnight, and deposited 
in the audience chamber of the Horse Guards. 


Almost adjoining St. James’s Park, — een | 
which and Hyde Park it forms a sort of connect: | 


| 





On the south side of the Green Park, running 
from Buckingham Palace to Hyde Park Corner, 
is Constitution Hill, which connects the three 
western parts of London together. This is almost 
the only hill within the metropolis available for 
‘exercise, and it may be that from that circumstance 
it obtained its present name; in former times it 


| was called “The King’s Coach-way to Kensing- 


ton.” Charles 11 was, however, fond of traversing 
it on foot; and one morning early, mecting his 
brother James at Hyde Park Corner, the latter 
remonstrated with him on the danger he ran in 
thus walking abroad without a guard. “ No kind 
of danger, James,” was the reply; “no man in 
England will take away my life to make you 
king”’—a response as keen as it was characteristic. 

In the early part of the present reign, Constitu- 
tion Hill became notorious for insane attempts 
upon the life of the Queen. In June, 1840, the 
lunatic Oxford fired at the royal carriage, an out- 
rage which was repeated by another madman, 
Francis, in May, 1842, and again by an idiot 
named Hamilton, in 1849. It was on Constitution 
Hill that the late premier, Sir Robert Peel, met 
his death: he was thrown from his horse on the 
29th of June, 1850, and died at his house in 
Whitehall Gardens on the second of the following 
month, 

At the junction of Constitution Hill with the 
Knightsbridge Road, stands a triumphal arch, sur- 
mounted by a colossal equestrian statue of the 
| Duke of Wellington. The arch is an indifferent 
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adaptation of the arch of Titus at Rome, and was | 
originally designed as an entrance to the gardens | 
of Buckingham Palace. Immediately in front of 
it is Apsley House, so long the residence of the 
Duke, where he scorned to turn his back on the | 
furious mob who assailed his dwelling during the | 
riots of the Reform era, but coolly barricaded him- 
self in with iron shutters, content with defending 
his property without recurrence to the strong arm 
of the law. 

With St. James’s Park, the Green Park, and 
Hyde Park, the latter comprehending a square 
mile of surface area, and all three in a manner con- 
nected together, it will be seen that the west of 
London is tolerably well provided with breathing- 
ground. The case, however, is widely different 
on the eastern side of Temple Bar; and both north 
and south of the river, as well, the want of similar 
places for out-door exercise and recreation has been 
felt and acknowledged for more than fifty years 
past. What has been done towards supplying 
this want we shall show briefly in a third and 
concluding paper. 





SYRIAN AUCTIONS. 


THE season is spring, and you and I find ourselves 
residents at one out of the many foreign hotels 
established at Beyrout, that modern emporium of 
Syrian commerce. Though early in the season, 
the sun’s rays have already become very powerful, 
besides which, the streets area perfect babel of 
confusion and dust. We therefore prefer to take 
up our position at one of the hotel windows, whence 
we look forth upon the tide of human beings 
surging to and fro. 

The hour of noon has just been proclaimed 
from minaret tops, and almost simultaneously the 
bustle and commotion in the street ceases. Em- 
ployer and employed, hirer and labourer, now rest 
awhile from their fatigue, to recruit exhausted 
nature by the mid-day meal—equivalent in Syria 
to our English breakfast. The Europeans all 
disperse; the greater part of the natives that 
throng the thoroughfares (even including the rich 
Aleppine merchant, Hadji Musi Abdul Hak) dis- 
pense with etiquette, and choosing the shadiest side 
of the street, dine or breakfast, or whatever they 
choose to term the meal, al fresco. The poorer 
classes carry their food about them on their per- 
sons, and it usually consists of some coarse wheaten 
bread, a few cucumbers and green chillies, an onion 
or two, and a good long draught from the ara- 
besque fountain erected here centuries ago. The 
richer can afford to despatch emissaries into the 
neighbouring bazaars; and small boys, at the 
valuation of a para an errand (which is equivalent 
to about the fifth part of a farthing), fetch these 
oriental epicures such dainties as “kabobs,” or 
skewered meat, with alternate layers of fat and 
onions, fried crisp, and a salad of curdled cream, 
garlic, and lettuces. 

No work is resumed again until an hour after 
midday. The throng in the streets, under the 
influence of the heat of the day and a hearty 
breakfast, are just dozing off as they sit or lie, and 
intense silence pervades. . Suddenly a harsh, deep 





voice startles the slumberers: “ Harage! Harage! 


Harage!”” Looking out of the window, we see a 
fierce little Arab, dressed in the height of Syrian 
fashion, and followed by a small boy labouring 
under a very heavy bundle of goods. This is the 
public open-air auctioneer, who, under the authority 
of his excellency the Pasha, and instructions.from 
the Chamber of Commerce, thus disposes of the 
goods and chattels of sundry merchants, or other 
the lawful subjects of the sultan, either deceased, 
intestate, or bankrupts. Taking up a position in 
the most central part of several thoroughfares, 
where four streets meet, the auctioneer makes the 
boy put down his burthen, which is forthwith con- 
verted into a species of rostrum, mounted upon 
which this Syrian mountebank holds forth to a 
motley and numerous audience. Before mounting, 
however, he opens the bundle and selects therefrom 
what he considers to be the choicest and most at- 
tractive articles. Thus prepared, he jumps on the 
hale, and, unsheathing a formidable-looking dagger, 
flourishes the weapon over his head, making imagin- 
ary thrusts and stabs in every direction, and hallo- 
ing out “ Haragé!” (which signifies “ auction,” in 
Arabic) with stentorian lungs. The greatest mis- 
chief committed by this weapon, however, is the 
occasional unintentional cut in some fine piece of 
silk or shawl stuff, which, being carefully packed 
and tied up, the auctioneer, for greater expedition, 
undoes with this knife. 

“ Harage! Harage! Harage!” What magic 
these words possess for the drowsy multitude! 
Even the studious musicians quit their vile pur- 
suits, and, fife or drumstick in hand, rush down 
to the open-air mart. The old Turk, nodding over 
a musty and incomplete copy of the Koran, irrever- 
ently casts it aside, and, shuffling into his slippers, 
makes headway towards the scene of action. From 
by-streets, from private doors, from hotel porches, 
from ship’s boats and from mosque, out rushes a 
stream of curious or speculative beings—imen, 
women, and children—all anxious to see what is 
going on, and many desirous to profit by what 
may be another man’s misfortunes. 

Let me here, however, remark in parenthesis, 
and as not irrelevant to the matter in hand, 
that very many of these Syrian bankrupts are far 
greater knaves than unfortunates: indeed, only a 
few years ago this system of fraud reached to such 
a pitch that few European merchants would have 
any further dealings with the natives. The system 
pursued was this: some twenty petty Arab mer- 
chants would club together, and, through the 
medium of one established house, commission 
perhaps a dozen bales of goods from Europe, the 
rule being to pay one-third the purchase money on 
the spot, and the remainder on the arrival of the 
goods. No sooner, however, did these fellows 
possess themselves of samples, copies of invoice, 
etc., than they sold their right to some unsuspect- 
ing man at just one half the valuation cost price 
of the goods. This was done for the convenience 
of having ready cash. Some more intelligent 
rogues turned this system so well to account, and 
made such profitable use of time and money, that 
before the goods really arrived, they had turned 
the sum they had sold them for three or four 
times over, and, paying punctually, gained a re- 
putation for honesty with the house they dealt 
with, which enabled them to increase their credit 
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THE SYRIAN AUCTIONEER, 


to a considerable amount, till finally a great crash 
came, and the result was beneficial to our friend 
the auctioneer, and beneficial also, in many cases, 
to the roguish bankrupt, who had hidden hordes 
stowed away beyond the reach or ken of creditors. 

“ Harage! Harage! Harage!” The auctioneer 
seizes upon a handsome piece of Tripoli sik shawl- 
ing, and, cutting away the binding, flings it at full 
length over the heads of the surrounding crowds, 
so that they may at once appreciate its size and 
beauty. Whilst commenting upon the superlative 
excellence of the article (which, according to him, 
was never equalled by any shawl produced in any 
other quarter of the world), a dirty little camel- 
driver's son clutches the costly article in his dirty 
hands for closer inspection. To see the antics of 
that man—the savage and menacing dance he per- 
forms—the fearful threats hurled by him at the 
head of the offender—these are a source of amuse- 
ment and mirth to the spectators. The small 





delinquent, however, terrified by these demonstra- 
tions of displeasure, takes to his heels, and does 
not venture back to that neighbourhood for a full 
day at least. 

The auction proceeds. There are Hebrews, with 
flowing beards and dusky robes, amongst the bid- 
ders; there are camel-drivers, just like the pictures 
one sees of Eleazar the Syrian at the well; there 
are Persians, in their queer-shaped caps; dervishes, 
with their characteristic attire; muftis, ulemas, 
soldiers, sailors, tinkers and tailors; Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Druses, Syrians, Arabs, Copts. 
Egyptians, Swiss, Swedes, Americans, English, 
French, Italians, Austrians, etc., etc.; and foremost 
amougst this motley gathering, boldly stands forth 
Captain John Brown, of the British schooner 
“ Tearaway,” who, the weather being oppressive, 
has landed for convenience sake in his shirt sleeves 
and a straw hat. The captain mumbles some- 
thing about “Dolly and the little uns,” from 
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which we opine that it is his resolve to purchase 
some of the rarest articles, as gifts for those whom 
he loves at home. 

“ Harage! Harage! Harage!’ Our auctioneer 
is a bit of a linguist; that is to say, he can count 
in almost every tongue. Captain Brown, for in- 
stance, bids fifty piastres: to make the bid in- 
telligible to every one present, the auctioneer 
translates the bid into every tongue that he is 
master of. “ Fifty piastree,” “ cinquanta piastree,” 
*‘cinquante piastre,” ‘“ Humseen grosh,” “ Elli 
croosh.” No one bids higher, and so the shawl 
is knocked down to John Brown, master of the 
British schooner “ Tearaway.” To make things 
ship-shape and secure, the captain carries off his 
prize, and goes straight on board with it; but 
even after if has been locked up in the state cabin, 
and he is lolling pensively ever the bulwarks, 
smoking his afternoon pipe, he can still hear the 
auctioneer at work, as the land breeze, amidst a 
babel of other sounds, wafts off the ery of “ Harage! 
Harage! Harage!” 

In addition to this regular auctioneer, there are 
several others that we may encounter any day in 
various parts of the streets. All the auctions, 
however, are almost invariably open-air affairs ; 
and the method adopted for disposing of live 
stock, for instanee, is very singular and amusing. 
These live-stoek auctioneers are mostly Hebrews, 
and very amusing indeed is the opposition between 
them to proenre the patronage of English travel- 
lers or their wily interpreters. The reason for this 
is, that whenever travellers arrive in the East, 
they usually purchase horses for themselves, and 
servants and mules for the transport of their 
luggage. At the last port visited before embark- 
ing for home again, and when their travels have 
come to an end, all these horses, etc. have to be 
disposed of. Now, it very seldom happens. that 
purchasers can be met with at a day’s notice; the 
travelling season commences and ends about the 
same time, and rarely, if ever, at the termination of 
that period, is there an influx of strangers. Hence, 
the horses and mules would prove a dead loss to 
the proprietors, unless these Hebrew auctioneers 
stepped in and tendered their services. After 
much higgling and haggling, they agree to take 
so much per cent. on the value they receive; and, 
this point once arranged, they vault into the sad- 
dle and ride off, and you may make your mind 
easy, if you are the proprietor, that you will never 
set eyes on your horse again. Perhaps about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when you and [I are 
strolling through the most distant suburbs of the 
town, we may encounter our mounted auctioneer, 
his horse looking as fresh as when he first mounted 
in the morning, ambling through the streets and 
calling out ever and anon, say, “ Two hundred 
and ten.” 
seems to border upon insanity. Two hundred and 
ten what ? or how has two hundred and ten any- 
thing to do with a quiet-looking horseman, taking 
an evening stroll? We follow the cavalier through 
one or two streets, gaining confidence as to his in- 
sanity. Presently, however, another old lunatic 
—a Turkish shopkeeper, who was quietly smoking 
his pipe—starts up in his shop, and, eyeing the 
horse keenly, sings ont, “Two hundred and 
twenty.” Then are our minds enlightened as to 


Now, to a stranger, this proceeding | 


the true meaning of the Hebrew’s conduct. It is 
| growing late in the day, and this is the highest 

offer he has had. The auctioneer makes no more 

to do, but dismounts immediately, throws the 
| horse’s bridle over its head, leads it up to the 
| shopkeeper, holds out his hand, and receives the 

two hundred and twenty piastres, after which he 
| walks off to the proprietor, to whom he punctually 
| pays the price minus his own commission. That 
| night the Turkish shopkeeper rides home on his 
| new horse, and the Jewish auctioncer, in addition 
| to his per-centage, almost invariably pockets a 
handsome buelksheesh. 

Sometimes the poorer classes are their own auc- 
tioneers. Poor Yusuph, who is only a humble 
peasant or silk-rearer, finds himself sorely pressed 
by the wants of a numerous and growing family ; 
or else he is being persecuted by some iniquitous 
tax-gatherer. He is the possessor of an ass, use- 
ful enough to the poor man in carrying his winter 
fuel from the neighbouring mountains to his hut. 
He has also reared some ten or a dozen chickens, 
and he has no option but to part with all these. 
As the generality of his neighbours are as poor as 
himself, he mounts his donkey, and with the fowls 
tied together by the legs, starts off for the nearest 
market town. Here he acts as his own anetioneer. 
His “ Harage! Harage! Harage!” soon attracts 
attention as he rides along. The bidding is 
brought to a close before midday. He has sold 
his chickens, most probably to the cook of some 
opulent family; and the donkey (which it nearly 
breaks his heart to part with) to some more suc- 
cessful peasant. That evening he turns beast of 
burden himself, and totters home under a heavy 
bag of wheat, happy to think he can find bread for 
his children. 

These auctioneers are very often of essential use 
to broken-down families whose ancestors have seen 
better days, but the relics of whose fortunes arc 
restricted to costly china, or furniture, or wearing 
apparel. As there are no pawnbrokers’ shops, 
these people on a push employ public auctioneers. 
who carry the article to be disposed of from door 
to door, and street to street, until they get a fair 
bid; invariably attracting ‘attention by the loud 
ery of “ Harage!” and eulogising the article for 
sale in every Janguage they have mastered. 


THE SEA!—THE SEA! 
Reaper, I see you have settled yourself in your 
easy chair on this hot day, prepared to spend a 
pleasant hour in conning the contents of this jour- 
nal. I fear I have arrived inopportunely. I come 
to ask you to accompany me to the out-patient 
room of a large metropolitan hospital. Do not be 





any idle motive. I wish that you may learn some 
startling truths which I think you never knew 
before. 


melancholy procession, sufferers, old and young, 
come forward and tell him their sorrowful stories. 
Here is a poor woman, carrying what at first sight 
looks like a shapeless bundle, so closely does the 
| little creature press its face into its mother’s 











afraid that you will see anything to shock your | 
delicacy, nor imagine that { lead you there from | 


a 
The surgeon sits at his table, and one by one, in | 
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pedienenrielseiioen a eee ree 
s || bosom. As the surgeon tenderly raises the large | year.” The widow thanks him humbly, and sadly 
+ | green shade, there is a sharp cry of pain; for one | draws the little carriage from the room. Let us 
e I instant you catch a glimpse of the scalding tears | follow her to her dreary home. See how she strug- 
eo fi starting from between the scarlet eyelids, and | gles to speak cheerfully to her afflicted child, so 
eo | down goes the little head again, burrowing away | as to hide the grief she fears will tell him of his 
i | into the darkness. What is this,” you ask, | fate. Listen to his tiny laugh, and see his cheer- 
o « | “ that makes the light of heaven an instrument | ful smile as he prattles on, that he may not seem 
iy |i | of torture P” Alas! it is one of the many forms , to note her tears; for he knows, ah! he knows 
t || {| of a terrible disease. It is nota pleasant word to | well enough what the surgeon said, as weil as if 
ot |} utter; but, name it or not, you will find it a fami- every word had been spoken to him. They are 
wn \| liar but unwelcome guest in many a lordly mansion, both deceiving and deceived. 
a || as well as many a wretched garret: it is scrofula. | Sit down to your needle, poor widow; with the 
| Fresh sufferers eome apace: painful and dis- | time you have lost to-day, you will scarcely gain 
ne 1 torted limbs, scarcely resembling anything human, | to-morrow’s scanty pittance, even if you work till 
le {i so changed are they from Nature’s model, that it | morning. Ponder over those words, every one of 
ed | seems as if the demon of disease had exhausted which is a dagger to your heart: they haunt you, 
v; ingenuity in destroying the wondrous mechanism. | and will not leave you: “There is but one hope”’ 
ae Ghastly forms, and patient suffering faces, pass |—but that is far, far above your reach—* he 


! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

ay 7 one by one from the room. And are all these the | might live for many a long year.” Heaven help 
ter: || same dread malady? Yes. Other and more 


| you, and guard your reason! 
wg hopeful forms of human infirmity have come be-| | Work, work, that you may not starve him before 


ns, tween, but still returns the same dread scourge im | his time; ply your needle while you may, for his 

se. | all its Protean forms. If you hed time to visit | bright eye is upon you; it has been watching you 

‘es | the physician's consulting room, you would meet | steadily this long time. There are quaint words 

vis | it again in the poor suffering child, with bloated | of affection rising to his lips, which will make the 

est | body and dangling limbs and large heavy head, | blinding tears start to your eyes, blurring the 

er. | | unable to support its own weight; in the beau- | stitches. Ah! your work is cast aside, and you 

cts | tifal girl, whose bright complexion, lustrous eyes, | can do no more now. . 
is | and drooping eyelashes, might serve asa model for! ‘This is thy daily task, poor widow! this thy 

old | apainter. Yes, that mockery of a human form, | bitter cup. You must watch your precious plant 


me || and that lovely countenance, both eonceal a poison | slowly withering before your eyes, till some day 





sight | 


ly | which is working slowly and surely to their de- | ere long you see or dream that a little coffin eomes 

suc- |i struction. What a lesson to read to beauty ! What | and fetches away something which is as dear to 

t of || a picture to hold up to man, in his high pride of | you as your own life. He is gone, and you are 

avy || strength ! | left alone—alone with memory and the echo of a 

for | || But is there no alleviation of this fell curse? | tiny voice which falls like an angel’s whisper on 
i Yes: He who has permitted the disease, has also | your ear. Let us respect her silent grief and steal 

“ae U granted us the remedy in the noblest and most | away softly. 

seen || wonderful of the clements which he has created; | 

are || [|| Namely, the sea—the great emblem of resistless | Lord and Lady Dives are in great anxiety about 
ring | power, whose restless billows are never still. | Lady Julia. The governess tells them that she 
ops, | But while we have been talking, there has | has lost her usual vivacity ; she complains suddenly 
ners, | || arrived another little patient, whose appearance | of being tired; and, as she was bowling her hoop 
door || [| || Somehow instantly arrests attention. He has | in the square the other day, she limped and com- 
fair | | been allowed to be drawn into the room in his | plained of pain. “This must be looked to. Send 
loud | little ereaking chaise, since the least movement | for Dr. P. immediately.” 

e for | eauses him intense agony. There are big thoughts | Our old acquaintance, who has been induced to 
| and stern resolves working within that small ; settle in the most fashionable quarter of the metro- 
| | body; his breath comes quickly, his quick eye | polis, is soon by the side of the patient, his watch 
glances searchingly at the surgeon, and then | ticking with, if possible, increased professional 
| @ || kindly at his mother; his tiny hands clench and | importance. 
| J | unclench involuntarily on the side bars of his| “My lord,” says the courtly doctor, “if our 

your | chaise ; he bas prounsed his mother not to cry | lovely patient were to remain under my care here, 

nda | (|| When the necessary examination is made, and he | I flatter myself that my professional skill and 
jour- || will not; no, not all the tortures of the inquisi- | knowledge of her constitution would be of some 
come || tion would scarcely wring a sound from those | benefit to her; but E will be candid: there is 
stient | fi || compressed lips. ‘The dreadful secret is soon ex- | something more than medical treatment wanted 
1ot be | || Posed. What onee bore the resemblance of a foot, | here. Take her, my lord, to the most bracing 
your now lies a shapeless mass of torture and disease. | part of the coast, as soon as she is strong enough ; 
from || The surgeon takes the poor widow tenderly aside, let her live in the open air and bathe in the 
some | and says: “ My good woman, I will do what I can | sea; do not be in a hurry to bring her away, but 
knew ||| for your little sufferer; but I fear he is past hope; keep her there as long as she seems to derive 
| | there might have been the alternative of the benefit; and I think when you return I shall be 
ne, in | [J |} Temoval of the limb, which is slowly sapping his able to eongratulate you upou your daughter's 
-oune, | life, but he will not bear that now. There is but , perfect recovery.” 
tories. | one hope, and that is, instant removal to the sea, | Hurry, hurry, postilions! on with your jackets ! 


where, under generous diet and careful nursing, | Lead out the prancing greys, who seem as. eager 


es the his health may recover sufficiently to allow of the | as their master to escape to a purer air. Lead 
other's | operation, and then he might live many a long | them, clattering and chafing from the mews, hard 
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by, above which is the wretched garret that shel- 
ters the poor widow and her fading treasure. Yes, 
our little friend is there; his lordship’s coach- 
man’s wife knows them well, and many an act of 
kindness has the good creature done them. The 
widow once became quite bold, and, in studied 
attire, released for the occasion from the custody 
of lavender and camphor, actually entered the 
awful presence of her ladyship, to seck her advice 
and aid on behalf of her suffering child. But once 
there, her courage began oozing from her fingers’ 
ends, before the gold eyeglass calmly and silently 
directed at her; her hands revolve around each 
other; a corner of her shawl is rolled, unrolled, 
and rolled again; unruly machinery seems to be 


at work in her throat; but at last she is able to | 


stammer out, in words far more powerful than the 
studied phrases of eloquence, the mournful tale of 
her boy—the surgeon’s verdict—the only hope, 
the hope of many years of renewed health and life, 
or else inevitable death. 

Her ladyship is quite interested ; she even takes 
from her escritoire a sheet of paper, and prepares 
to write down the name of the people, that she 
may see what she can do for them; when, at this 
critical moment, the important intelligence is 
announced that Madame St. Georges, the court 
milliner’s head young woman, is waiting with the 
result of an unlimited order for a dress to be worn 
at the next court ball. The owner of the shawl 
redolent of camphor waits a few moments, sighs, 
and retires. Our poor little friend’s last chance 
seems to be gone. 

Hurry! hurry ! ladies’ maid, valet, coachman,and 
groom. “ Look sharp, Tom, and shorten that 
trace; my lord is terrible, if he is kept waiting. 
Go to her head, Jem, will you? That’s a good 
fellow ; she worrits my life out till she’s off, and 
then it’s all right, I promise you.” 

All is ready ; the fidgetty mare is released, and 
away the horses fly, travelling as if for very life; 
and before night they have climbed the last hill 
between them and the blue sea. 


[To be continued.] 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
LEITER THE THIRD. 
“ Ardetz, Engadine, Sept. 21st, 1857. 

** My dear Father and Mother, 

“ During our Sabbath repose, W. and I 
have been talking together of the wonderful mercies 
of God, so lately vouchsafed to us in such a marvel- 
lous manner ; and the quiet Sunday appearance of 
this Protestant people (the first we have been 
among for many weeks) leads my thoughts to you 
all, and to your prayers for us to-day. 

“ The remembrance, too, of our heavenly Father’s 
mercy has been magnified this morning by the con- 
versation of the Swiss peasant who is our host, and 
who, in talking of accidents on snow mountains, 
seems to speak of a fall into an ice cleft or crevasse, 
without a rope, ascertain death! He says several 
men near this place have fallen in at different 
times, without ropes, and never came out again. 
He himself fell through the same sort of place last 
year, but escaped, he and twelve other men being 





all tied to a rope ; in fact, no one seems to go over 
a dangerous pass without more than one guide 
and a long rope attached to them. By-the-by, 
you ought to know that we asked our guide before 
starting if he would not take a rope, and he said 
that nothing more than our alpenstocks, with pro- 
visions, were necessary. Some friends, to whom we 
have mentioned our preservation, seem to think it 
was most wonderful, and are quite indignant at the 
neglect of the guide. 

Since posting my last letter, each day has been 
so thoroughly taken up that I have not been able 
to finish the account already sent; I will now try 
to continue from where I left off. It was about 
half-past four when W. finished reading to me, 
and the men reached him; and then there was a 
delay of a few minutes (which seemed to be endless), 
for the guide had not accompanied them, and it 
was very difficult for W. to make them under- 
stand what I had told him, namely, that I would 
try the rope first, and that they must pull slowly 
when I gave a whistle. At last I saw the rope 
swinging down a little to the right of me, but just 
within reach. All this time I could of course 
merely wait, and commit it to God whether the 
cleft would still remain the same for the few 
minutes that elapsed. 

“Then, as to the rope itself. Before tying it 
round me, I wished to examine it and test its 
strength, and finding a weak place about a yard 
from the end of it, I resolved to hold it in my 
hands above that place, tying the end round me.* 
At last the men pulled me off before I was ready, 
and I immediately found that my hands and arms 
were powerless to hold the rope at the point 1 
had intended. I accordingly let it slip through 
my hands. 

“The passage up was fearful, crashing as I did 
through the ice and snow clusters that resisted 
my head, and trying to keep myself clear of the 
ledges ; and then there was a stop, as if something 
was wrong, and every instant was revived the ter- 
rible sensation of falling down, with that same 
crashing sound, and the fear that it might happen 
in a moment if the rope broke! When near the 
top, I saw that the rope was being pulled over the 
edge of the hard snow, and I dreaded lest it should 
be cut through by friction at the weak place before 
referred to. Then, in a few minutes I was at the 
edge ; Isaw the men and W. pulling; I caught just 
a glimpse of their anxious faces, and with one pull 
more found myself dragged through the crust of 
treacherous snow on the edge, up into the splendid 
daylight. The terrors of the deliverance over, I 
found myself helpless, tottering, bewildered, and 
supported by the men, scarcely daring to believe 
that I was saved. I just remember W.’s holding 
me, andtrying to get meby myself for afew minutes, 
away from the anxious and attentive men. This 
he was enabled to do, so that I could fall down 
on my knees, with an overwhelming sense of mercy, 
and utter a prayer that He who had saved me so 
far, would still preserve my life. I then shook 
hands with, and thanked the men, who began to 





* This was a most foolish act, for in two minutes, I 
afterwards found, my numbed hands and wrists were per- 
fectly unable to support my weight; and I believe no one, 
under any circumstances, could be drawn up a long distance 


‘ suspended by his hands only. 
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be in a hurry for starting, as the fog was coming 
on. They tied the rope round each other and 
began to move forward. 

“ W. will have told you of his surprise to see me 
come up to the surface with scarcely a mark of the 
fall upon me. In fact, the only hurt I received 
was on my left thumb, which was bruised and black- 
ened, and my finger ends, which were scratched 
in clutching at the ice as I went down. In the 
ascent, my hands were a good deal cut and bruised, 
and my left knee much lacerated in warding my- 
self off the rough sides of the cleft.. My ribs, too, 
felt very sore and shaken, I suppose with the fall; 
but all my body was so jarred, besides being 
stiffened with cold, that I could only just stagger 
on, supporting myself with my alpenstock. 

“ The sight of the fine mountain peaks and the 
sky above, and the sense of moving again in the 
open air after that dreadful chasm, were something 
which I cannot describe. Think what a mercy it 
was that even then I had no limb broken; for, 
with darkness coming on, and a fog already begun, 
we had still to descend the mountain by the way 
that had taken us four hours and a half in the 
morning. Partly over the glacier, and partly over 
the rough slopes of the mountain, a two hours and 
a half scramble at least was before us. As it was, 
with both knees bruised and swelled and benumbed 
with cold,and my body so shaken that I could hardly 
drag myself along, I do not know what I should 
have done but for one of the men, who took me 
under the arm and held me up the whole way. 
He was a wild, rough-looking mountain cowherd ; 
but no friend, not even my father, could have 
helped me and looked after me with more care and 
even tenderness than he did. During all our jour- 
ney did he support me, almost carrying me along 
places where it was difficult for even one man to 
walk, guiding me out of the way of every piece of 
rock or high stone that might jar me, or be too 
high for me to step over. The kindness of all 
these rough, wild fellows was very great ; but this 
man in particular was what you often see in the 
Tyrol, one of ‘ nature’s gentlemen.’ 

“ After about two hours of this descent, we found 
ourselves at the head of a long desolate valley, the 
Stubay Thal, still four hours’ walk from any vil- 
lage; it was eight o'clock, and very foggy. I do 
not think I could have walked half a mile further, 
and was very thankful to be taken into the cow- 
herd’s hut (the same from which they fetched the 
rope), and to be well taken care of, as you may be 
sure I was, by W. and the men. One of them 
soon made a good fire and prepared some coffee for 
us; he then gave up his own bed to my use, and 
shook down a quantity of hay for W. close to me. 
Before going to rest, they put my feet into a pan 
of hot water before the fire, and bathed my knee, 
which was by that time very swollen and stiff. 
We then sent for the three men from the huts 
close by, and paid them five florins (that is, about 
ten shillings) each, while I gave another florin to 
my friend. They were all anxious about me, and 
the biggest and strongest, who happened to be 
there from Innsbruck to buy a cow (another provi- 
dential circumstance), told me that if I had stayed 
in the ice cleft that night, I must have perished 
from cold. 

“ My arnica bottle I now found most valuable. I 


— — 
hee 





bathed the knee freely with the lotion at night 
and the next morning, and its effect was marvel- 
lous. On lying down to sleep, I did not in the 
least expect to be able to move from the hovel the 
next day; whereas, two days afterwards I could 
walk all over Innsbruck, and on the fifth day from 
the accident I walked about thirty miles, eighteen 
of them being over a mountain pass, without any 
harm to the knee. 

“* After W. had read to me a little, and we had 
talked together about the mercy of finding our- 
selves safe after so many perils, we had a delicious 
night’s rest ; indeed the contrast, and the thoughts 
of what my situation might have been at that very 
time, did make the mercy of the Almighty to me 
appear peculiarly great and wonderful. 

“ Your affectionate son, 
‘ 


HH.” 


The truthful narrative contained in the preced- 
ing three letters is a most striking illustration of 
the ruling providence of God, and is well calculated 
to impress upon the reader that encouraging 
assurance of Scripture: ‘“ Callupon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.”* 


A GLANCE AT THE INDUSTRIAL 
POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 


Unpver the above head we mean, in this concluding 
paper, to notice some of the various improvements 
and modifications of, and additions to, the art of 
the printer, which in our day have enabled him to 
multiply indefinitely not only the productions of 
the author, but those of the artist ; and, more than 
that, to take the position of an artist himself, and 
reproduce the works of nature without the inter- 
vention of draughtsman or designer. 

Both the book trade and the printing arts of 
Great Britain were inadequately represented at 
the Paris Exhibition; but there is reason to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the great advances the 
English book-printers have made within the last 
few years, that even with the best display they 
could have exhibited, they would only have ranked 
second to the printers of France. What are the 
causes which have led to their comparative infe- 
riority, it is not easy to say ; but the facts, to any 
one who will take the trouble to investigate them, 
are evident, that the French printers print on 
better paper, with better type, with better ink, 
with artistic illustrations immensely superior, and 
produce their books at a much cheaper cost to the 
public. In proof of these assertions, we need only 
point to the productions of Mame and Co., of 
Tours. Their establishment is rather a manu- 
factory of books than a printing office. They em- 
ploy upwards of twelve hundred workpeople, in 
workshops surrounded with gardens, and kept in 
winter at an equal temperature. They print upon 
an average fifteen thousand volumes a day ; they 





* For other illustrations of Divine interposition in moments 
of emergency, the reader is referred to a little volume pub- 
lished by the Religions Tract Society, entitled, ‘‘ Remarkable 
Escapes from Peril.” 
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bind the volumes themselves, and perform, in fact, 
every function that goes to the perfecting of a 
book, with the single exception of making the 
paper. The cheapness of their books may be 


judged from the following prices: the “ Paroissien 


Romain,” 32mo, 636 pages, finely printed, and 
solidly bound in black sheep leather, with mar- 
bled edges, sells for 8d. ; in morocco, edges gilt, 
1s. 5d. “ Robinson Crusoe,” in two volumes 12mo, 


with twenty-four excellent wood-cuts, each the | 


size of the page, sells for 73d. There are no Eng- 
lish books that can match these in price. For 
excellence of workmanship, we need ouly refer to 
the folio “ History of Touraine,” which in point of 
paper, print, and illustrations, throws the choicest 


works of the London press far into the back- | 
ground. This superior excellence of work is partly | 


owing to improvements effected in the entire me- 


chanism of the printing office, to which the French | 


have paid far more attention than we have. Their 
cylinder machines perform perfectly what our print- 
ers attempt with the hand-press; they bestow 
more pains and expense in the composition of their 
ink ; and, having no excise to pay on their paper, 
their paper-makers are enabled to experiment suc- 
eessfully in producing the best material. There 
are a number of “ book factories” of this kind scat- 
tered throughout France, where labour in the 
provinces is extremely cheap; and it is at such 


factories that the books most in use, such as the | 


offices of the church and school-books, are chietly 
produced. 

The following are some of the most remarkable 
of the new appliances and processes of the printer, 
shown in the Paris Exhibition :— 


The double or compound machine, constructed | 


by M. Dutartre, of Paris, consists of a press for 
printing “ vignettes,” and a machine for printing 
at once two colours on the same sheet. The me- 


chanisin of this combined apparatus is perfect, and | 


works well. It gained the silver medal. 

M. Normand, of Paris, obtained the same honour 
for a three-cylinder machine for newspapers, em- 
bodying an important improvement, invented in 
1848, and which, he having failed to patent it, is 
now the property of the public. 

Messrs. Huguet and Vaté, of Paris, exhibited a 
steam lithographic machine, capable of: producing 
5000 copies from the stone per day. 

M. Thuvien exhibited a hand machine, similar 


in shape to the “ Stanhope press,” but so contrived | 
as to answer the purpose either of a typographic | 


or a lithographic press. 

Messrs. Cellerin and Devellier, of Paris, contri- 
buted a machine for enlarging or reducing de- 
signs. It is very ingenious, and consists of a 
circular table with edges rounded. Upon this 


table is stretched 2 sheet of vulcanised india-rub- | 
The edges | 


ber, of about three millimetres thick. 
or circumferences of the india-rubber are drawn 
tight, and fixed by a circular ring, which regulates 


the caoutchouc by a screw, that increases or di- | 


minishes the tension. Hence, an impression taken 
when the caoutchouc is half stretched, can be en- 
larged by lowering the ring, and, vice versa, the 
impression can be diminished by raising the ring. 
The impression of the design or the engraving 


required to be enlarged or reduced is first traced | 


apon a sheet of gelatine or calking-paper ; it is 


| then laid upon the vuleanised rubber, and, when 
| the size of the impression is fixed, two or three 
| enlarged proofs may be taken, which will have 
the same relative proportions as the original. The 
utility of this singular machine is obvious in faci- 
litating the operations of artists and designers for 
stuffs, printing upon coloured papers, wood-en- 
graving, and vignettes. These advantages ob- 
tuined for it the bronze medal. 

The electrotyping process has been applied to 
the multiplication of wood-engravings, a result 
which was formerly effected by stereotyping. By 
the electrotype process the engraving not only 
retains all its sharpness, but is capable of pro- 
ducing a greater number of good impressions. 
Again, by electrotyping, the face of type is covered 
with copper or silver, and, thus hardened, is made 
| eapable of giving an enormous number of impres- 
sions. And, once more, by a process called “ stilo- 
graphie,” the artist makes his design upon a waxed 
tablet, from which an electrotyped block is ob- 
tained in a few hours, without the intervention of 
the engraver. 

The Austrian Imperial Printing Office exhi- 
bited some beautiful specimens of the new art of 
nature printing. This invention carries out an 
idea almost puerile in its simplicity, and yet its 
results are of real value and great beauty. The 
object to be represented—a plant, a leaf, or any- 
thing fiat or nearly so—is pressed by cylindrical 
force into a sheet of soft lead, which thus becomes 
the matrix for the production of a galvanic plate, 
from which impressions may be taken in the na- 
tural colours of the objects. This art is success- 
fully practised by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
who have also published a description of the 
process. 

Some striking specimens of the arts of chromo- 
typography and chromolithography were shown. 
Among them was a magnificent work from Aus- 
tria, on “ Diseases of the Skin.” Also were exhi- 
bited some fine copies of ancient drawings, by M. 
Hangard Maugé, and many beautiful reprodue- 
tions of water-colour drawings by M. Renaud, 
saleable at the low price of 4d. each. These arts, 
we need hardly remark, are brought to high per- 
fection with us; but as yet their products are 
sold at a price far too high for the means of the 
masses of the people. 

The French Imperial Printing Office exhibited 

its chef-d’euvre in a folio volume, “ De Imita- 
tione Christi,” combining all that is tasteful in 
| embellishment with the nicest operations of typo- 
graphy. ‘This book is full of coloured engravings, 
has nearly a thousand original designs of orna- 
ment, and is radiant with gold. It was entirely 
produced between March, 1854, and the opening 
| of the Exhibition in May, 1855. 
i An ingenious contrivance was shown by M. 
| Reimer, of Berlin, for school instruction in geo- 
; graphy. On a large outline map of Europe the 
countries are printed in black on a blue ground. 
| When the map is hung up, the pupils write the 
| names of countries, districts, towns, etc. with chalk 
on the black ground. The lesson being done, the 
| chalk is readily rubbed out, the map being printed 
on waterproof cloth. 

For many years past attempts have been making 
| to produce a machine to supersede, or rather to 
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accelerate, the labours of the compositor in the 
printing office. In the ordinary way, the types 
are picked up singly by hand, at the rate of abuut 
two thousand an hour, and consequently a large 
staff of compositors is required where much work 
has to be doné in a short time. Various machines, 
in most of which the types were directed to the 
position they should occupy by touching a series 
of keys, like those of a piano-forte, hive been 
tried and failed, both in this and other countries. 
Several new inventions of the kind were shown in 


the Exhibition of 1855, and among them was one | 


which, judging from the description before us, 
would seem to have supplied the long-expected 
desideratum. This machine is the invention of 
Christian Sdrensen, of Copenhagen, and was exhi- 
bited, together with a copy of a’ Copenhagen news- 
paper, which has for some time been printed by 
this method. Unlike all preceding inventions of 
the kind, it distributes one mass of type while in 
the act of arranging or composing another. The 
distribution is effected mechanically, by means of 
a distinguishing variation in the nicks of the 
several letters—no two, out of the one hundred 
and eleven sorts in use, having the same nick or 
number of nicks. The compositor sits at a little 
frame of keys; he strikes a key, and a letter falls 
into a funnel-shaped receptacle, whence it gravi- 
tates into a groove and slides into its place. A 


| second workman divides and arranges the several 


lines, fresh type being supplied as it is wanted by 
the self-distributing apparatus. A thousand let- 
ters may be arranged by this machine in four 
minutes. The types are of the ordinary thickness 
and height, and may therefore be worked at any 
press. The price of the machine is £280, includ- 


| ing two hundred pounds of the proper type; but 


as a separate machine would be required for every 
different fount of type, the outlay for a large office 
would be enormous. 

The cylinder machines exhibited at Paris seemed’ 


| to explain in some measure the superiority of 


| worse instrument. 


French printing. The French machinists per- 
ceived that the principle of the cylinder was supe- 
rior to that of the hand-press, and they have la- 
boured therefore to perfect the better, and not the 
It is a fact that nearly all the 


| excellent work in which the London printer is 
| outdone, is performed in France by the cylinder 


machine, and is therefore done with greater rapi- 
dity and at less expense. We should be entering 
on matters too technical for the general reader, 
were we to descend to particulars on this subject. 
Let our printers take up the question for them- 
selves ; they will find their advantage in investi- 
gating it minutely. 

An entirely novel branch of the printer’s art is 
the multiplication of photographie pictures and 
representations. By the ordinary process, photo- 
graphs are multiplied but slowly, by the action of 
light through the negative upon the sensitive 
paper beneath. By new processes, sun or light 
pictures are taken on stone and then printed by 
the lithographic press—or, which is far more 
efficient, they are taken on steel plates, from which 
a large number of impressions may be rapidly 
worked. We may remark that the pictures thus, 
as it were, engraved by light, resemble photo- 
graphs so clearly that it is difficult, without close 


| scrutiny, to distinguish one from the other. The 
| time will probably come when this process will 
supersede to a vast extent the labours of the 
draughtsman and the engraver. 


Here we close our brief summarizing survey— 
not because there is not abundance of matter yet 
demanding notice, but because we are fearful of 
trespassing too far on the mere leisure of the 
| reader with dry practical details. But a question 
| naturally suggests itself on taking leave of the 
subject, and that is—What profit, or what loss, is 
English industry to derive from the Paris Exhi- 
bition? There is no room for doubt that if we 
do not derive a considerable profit, we shail have 
to submit to loss. Because there is nothing more 
striking through allthis survey than the fact that 
other nations, and France in particular, are exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to master all those 
means and appliances of industry and commerce 
which we Britons have been in the habit of con- 
sidering our exclusive property. We have taught 
our rivals our own tactics, and now they are as 
wise as ourselves, and they will meet us manfully 
in that arena where we have hitherto felt sure of 
victory. If we cannot learn of them something 
in return, we shall assuredly reap the worst of the 
bargain ; and we shall have none but ourselves to 
blame. 





CHARACTER. 
On one exceedingly important matter I will offer you 
advice. Do not, content yourselves wiih aiming to 
preserve and improve your character, and with using 
what you believe to be well-directed efforts for that 


| purpose, but be at pains to ascertain that your endea- 


vours are successful. Habituate yourselves to close 
self-investigation. Subject yourselves to strict analysis. 
Take yourselves to pieces, and carefully examine every 
part. Note every defect, everything that calls for or 
admits of improvement. And when again you put 
yourselves together, estimate, as justly as you are able, 
your whole character. Ask what the wise and the 
good would think of you, if they knew you well, 
judging of you with candour, but in truth. Ask your- 
selves what “God, the Judge of all,” who certainly 
knows you, thinks of you; and in what terms, pro- 
bably, he would declare his judgment were he at any 
hour to summon you into his presence. Do all this 
periodically. Have your set times for this self-inspee- 
tion. This will prevent remissness. 1t will also enable 
you to revise your plans for self-improvement, if at any 
time you find that your present ones do not work well. 
Do not let the hilarity cf youth, and that buoyancy of 
spirit to which you may excite each other while you 
are here, indispose you to this treatment of yourselves. 
By acting wisely now, provide for cheerfulness in after- 
life; in the esteem and love of wise and godly persons, 
in peace of conscience, haunted by no saddening recol- 
lections of misimproved opportunities when you were 
with us; and, more than all, in the favour and love of 
God. 

“Finally,” my young friends, “whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” And may “the Lord give you 
understanding in all things!”—From “ Character,” 





by the Rev, J. Scott. 
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Sienats By Musica Notrs.—The “ France Musicale” 
gives an interesting account of some experiments, made 
in presence of the Emperor when at Plombiéres, to test 
the efficiency of M. Sudre’s plan for transmitting signals 
to the troops of an army or navy, by means of musical 
sounds. Placing himself in the middle of the saloon, M. 
Sudre announced that he would with his violin express 
any phrase his Majesty might please to dictate to him, in 
such a manner as toenable Madame Sudre, who was seated 
at the further end of the room, among a group of ladies, 
to say what it meant, ‘The Emperor immediately wrote 
on a piece of paper the words, “ Le premier qui fut roi fut 
un soldat heureux,” and M. Sudre produced a few sounds 
from his violin. Madame Sudre immediately rose and re- 
peated :the. phrase word for werd. Another experiment 
was.then inade—it consisted in speaking the notes, instead 
of playing them. The Emperor wrote, “ Plombiéres est 
une ville charmante ce soir,” and M. Sudre, after reading 
the phrase, pronounced, without any intonation of voice, 
certain notes. Madame Sudre at once gave the words cor- 
rectly. Experiments in ¢téléphonie were made. M. 
Sudre’s system reduces the transmission of signals to three 
sounds, expressed by the trumpet, the drum, or the can- 
non or, in the event of high winds preventing sounds 
from being heard, to three signs. ‘The Emperor gave the 
order, “Construct batteries on the height,” and M. Sudre 
produced three sounds on the clarion. Madame Sudre at 
once repeated the phrase. By the Emperor’s order the 
phrase, “Il fait horriblement chaud” was written; and 
M. Sudre, spreading out the fingers of his left hand, which 
were supposed to represent musical notes, with the finger 
of his right hand pointed to some of them. Madame 
Sudre, without a second’s delay, pronounced the phrase 
aloud. 


Tur Necessity or Exercisz.—The benefits of exer- 
cise to those whose occupation does not lead them to make 
any physical exertion cannot be too highly estimated. ‘The 

y must undergo a certain amount of fatigue to preserve 
its natural strength, and maintain all the muscles and 
organs in proper vigour. This activity equalizes the cir- 
culation, and distributes the blood more effectually through 
every part. Cold feet, or a chill anywhere, shows that the 
circulation is languid there. The muscles during exercise 
press on the veins, and help forward the currents by 
quickening every vessel into activity. The valves of the 
heart are in this way aided in the work of sending on this 
stream, and relieved of a certain amount of labour. When 
exercise is neglected, the blood gathers too much about 
this central region, and the oppression about the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, lowness of spirits, anxiety and heavi- 
ness, numerous aches and stitches, are evidences of this 
stagnation. People are afraid to take exercise, because 
they fancy they want breath, and feel weak; but the very 
effort would free the heart from this burden, by urging the 
blood forward to the extremities. It would ease their 
breathing, by liberating the lungs from the same super- 
abundance ; it would make the frame feel active and light, 
as the effect of equalized circulation and free action.— 
“ The Laws of Health,’ by the Rev. J. W. Mailler. 


A Swepisx Brsnor’s Dinner Party.—Some “Rough 
Notes of a Holiday Tour” in Sweden appear in the 
“ Morning Post.” ‘The writer was invited to dine with a 
bishop, and says :—“ After being formally introduced to the 
lady who presided, we were shown into a small adjoining 
recess, containing a side-table, whereon were placed several 
condiments to excite appetite. This preliminary spread, ox 
“little go,” was denominated the “ Brinnwin-tafla,” and 
always constitutes an essential adjunct to every dinner 
party throughout Sweden, as in Russia. When assembled 
in the banqueting-room, but prior to sitting down, the very 
reverend host said grace in Swedish. The subsequent table 
ceremonies much resembled those customary in France 
amongst the best society, whilst the cookery seemed an 
Anglo-French mélange ; one of the chief plats de resist. 
ance being, however, a splendid sirloin of excellent roast 
beef! ‘The entire prandial process occupied fully two 
hours, when, the hospitable entertainer having returned 





thanks, both ladies and gentlemen adjourned to the saloon 
together, where the host, first shaking hands with the 
ladies of the party and wishing them future happiness, then 
did the same cordially to each gentleman. These last now 
followed his example, by warmly shaking hands with each 
other, all hoping they had enjoyed their good cheer, and 
would live long afterwards. This proceeding is always 
customary in Sweden.” 


OgniTHoLoaicaL StranaErs.—While riding slowly 
we saw some white objects on a hill before us. We could 
not make them out distinctly, and resorted to the spy-glass. 
“Sheep,” said one. “Cattle,” said the other. As we rode 
on, we slowly approached. “ Yes, sheep,” said one. “ De- 
cidedly not sheep,” said the other. Suddenly one of the 
objects raises a long neck and head. “ Llamas or alpacas.” 
“ More like birds, I think.” ‘Then all the objects raise 
heads, and begin to walk away upon two legs. ‘“ What! 
ostriches! Yes, ostriches, or something unknown to my 
eye.” We were now within four or five hundred yards 
of them. Suddenly they raised wings, stretched out their 
necks, and ran over the prairie, but presently left ground, 
and flew away. They were very large white birds, with 
black-edged wings, and very long necks and legs. They 
must have been a species of crane, very much magnified by 
a refraction of the atmosphere.—“ A Journey through 
Texas,” by Frederick Law Olmstead. 


Tue VALvE oF THE Sout.—When we endeavour to 
estimate the worth of an immortal soul, we are utterly lost 
in the attempt. The art of spiritual computation is not 
governed by the same principles and rules which guide our 
speculations concerning earthly objects. The value of gold, 
silver, merchandise, food, raiment, land, and houses, is 
easily regulated by custom, convenience, or necessity. Even 
the more capricious and imaginary worth of a picture, 
medal, or statue, may be reduced to something of sys- 
tematic rule. Crowns and sceptres have had their adjudged 
valuation, and kingdoms have been bought and sold for 
sums of money. But who can affix the adequate price to 
ahuman soul? “ What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” The principles of 
ordinary arithmetic all fail here, and we are constrained to 
say, that He alone who paid the ransom for sinners, and 
made the souls of men his “ purchased possession,” can 
comprehend and solve the arduous question. They are, in- 
deed, “ bought with a price ;” but are “ not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” We shall only ascertain the value of a soul when 
we shall be fully able to estimate the worth of a Saviour. 
—Legh Richmond. 


Witp Sirx.—A California paper says that the depths 
of Central American forests will probably yield some new 
articles of commerce. In Olancha there is found hanging 
from the trees a sort of sack, some two fect in depth, which 
is the nest of a species of silk-worm. In 1844, six pounds 
were sent to England, where it was made into handker- 
chiefs of excellent quality. A profitable trade in this 
article might perhaps be established, as this material can 
be gathered in any required quantity. An old Mexican 
author speaks of wild silk as abundant in the isthmus of 
Tehauntepec, and states that the natives were accustomed 
to gather it for exportation. 


Motutvsca.—-Colonel Portlock, in an address to the 
Geological Society, states, on the authority of Deshayes, 
that the known species of living mollusca have increased 
fourfold within the last thirty years—from 5000 to 20,000. 
The list of fossil mollusca has probably been enlarged in a 
still greater proportion within the same period. “e, 


A Stren or Ratn.—When the odour of flowers is unu- 
sually perceptible, rain may be anticipated, as the air when 
damp conveys the odour more effectively than when dry. 
Damp air being also a better conductor of sound than dry, 
bells and the sound of mills and railways are better heard 
before rain. ‘ 


















































